SPECIAL COMMUNICATION 


Using Tobacco-Industry Marketing Research 
to Design More Effective 
Tobacco-Control Campaigns 


To improve tobacco-control efforts by applying tobacco-industry marketing 
research and strategies to clinical and public health smoking interventions, 
we analyzed previously secret tobacco-industry marketing documents. In con¬ 
trast to public health, the tobacco industry divides markets and defines tar¬ 
gets according to consumer attitudes, aspirations, activities, and lifestyles. 
Tobacco marketing targets smokers of all ages; young adults are particu¬ 
larly important. During the 1980s, cost affected increasing numbers of young 
and older smokers. During the 1990s, eroding social acceptability of smok¬ 
ing emerged as a major threat, largely from increasing awareness of the dan¬ 
gers of secondhand smoke among nonsmokers and smokers. Physicians and 
public health professionals should use tobacco-industry psychographic ap¬ 
proaches to design more relevant tobacco-control interventions. Efforts to 
counter tobacco marketing campaigns should include people of all ages, par¬ 
ticularly young adults, rather than concentrating on teens and young chil¬ 
dren. Many young smokers are cost sensitive. Tobacco-control messages em¬ 
phasizing the dangers of secondhand smoke to smokers and nonsmokers 
undermine the social acceptability of smoking. 
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M ost analyses of to- 
bacco-industry market¬ 
ing have been designed to 
demonstrate that the in¬ 
dustry targeted youth. 1 ' 3 The industry 
also conducts extensive research on 
adults, particularly young adults aged 
18 to 24 years. The industry's interest 
in young adults is not surprising,'* since 
they compose its youngest legal mar¬ 
keting target, vastly outnumber teen 
smokers/” 7 are making the transition 
from smoking initiation to becoming 
fully addicted smokers, 8 ' 10 and are role 
models for teens. 10 ' 11 Tobacco compa¬ 
nies have used detailed studies of young 
adult smokers’ motivations, aspira¬ 
tions, activities, and environment to 
guide cigarette marketing and adver¬ 
tising campaigns. 

Tobacco marketers divide actual and 
potential smokers into segments: 
groups of consumers who respond simi¬ 
larly to a given set of marketing mes¬ 
sages on the basis of needs, character¬ 
istics, or behavior. 13 Market segments 
can be defined by many criteria, in¬ 
cluding demographics, geography, at¬ 
titudes, preferred product benefits, us¬ 
age, and competitive products. 14 In 
contrast to public health, which de¬ 
signs tobacco-control programs accord- 
tng to demographics or constituen¬ 
cies, the industry defines target- 
market segments primarily by using 
consumer desires and needs. 


See also pp 2990 and 3001. 


Throughout the past 40 years, tobacco 
marketers have paid increasing atten¬ 
tion to young adults’ psychological and 
attitudinal profiles, physical environ¬ 
ment, and activities. Advertising images 
were integrated into environments where 
young adults work, study, and social¬ 
ize, and smoking was presented as a nor¬ 
mal adult behavior, with brand i mages 
designed to appeal to specific psycho¬ 
logical profiles. Since the 1980s, market 
segments have increasingly reflected 
smokers’ concerns about price and the 
eroding social acceptability of smoking. 

METHODS 

We used standard methods 415 to search 
tobacco-industry document archives on 


the Internet (http://www.library.ucsf 
.edu/tobacco, h ttp://!egacy. 1 ibrary. ucsf 
.edu, http://www.tobaccoarchive.com, 
and http://www.tobaccodocuments 
.org) between August 2000 and Febru¬ 
ary 2002. Search terms included young 
adults, younger adult, new smokers, 
marketing, advertising , segment, college, 
bars, industry terms for young adult 
smokers (eg, TAPS [young adult 
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female smokers]), lifestyle, motivation , 
strategy, and the most popular brands 
for young adult smokers ( Marlboro , 
Camel, and Newport). We conducted a 
detailed analysis of about 100 market¬ 
ing research reports, contractors' 
presentations, strategic planning docu¬ 
ments, consumer data files, memoran¬ 
dums, and brand reviews focused on 
young US adult smokers. Although the 
industry sometimes refers to teens as 
young adults, the context indicated the 
documents discussed young adults. 


RESULTS 

Tobacco Market Segments 
Before the 1970s: Product 
Characteristics Dominate 

Philip Morris’ presentations of the his¬ 
toric trends in the cigarette market 
describe the major market segments 
according to cigarette characteristics: 
nonfilters, filters, menthol, length (2:80 
mm, 2:100 mm, 120 mm), low tar, 
and discount. 16 Philip Morris also 
studied smokers' demographics, 
including age, sex, income, geo¬ 
graphic location, education, and occu¬ 
pation. 17 R.J. Reynolds’ documents 
from the 1970s also refer to more 
than 20 market segments defined by 
product characteristics, called styles, 
such as amount of tar or nicotine, 
menthol or nonmenthol, strength, or 
shape or length. 18 

It was difficult to use segments solely 
according to product characteristics to 
analyze changes in the market over 
time. Philip Morris researcher John 
Tindall 19 noted that as company re¬ 
searchers paid more attention to the 
consumer’s point of view, they better 
understood why the market changed. 
Tindall’s retrospective analysis of the 
market in the 1990s attributes the over¬ 
all change from unfiltered to filtered 
cigarettes and the subsequent prolif¬ 
eration of low tar and light brands to 
consumers’ increased concern about 
health and attributes the growth of 
brands with women’s imagery (slim¬ 
mer and menthol cigarettes) to in¬ 
creased smoking acceptance among 
women. 16 ' 15 


The 19 70s and Early 1980s: 

More Attention to Young Smokers 
and the Use of Psychographics 

During the 1970s, R.J. Reynolds inves¬ 
tigated alternate ways to define seg¬ 
ments that took more consumer char¬ 
acteristics into account. 10 They tried 
defining market segments according to 
cigarette taste, social values, and health 
concerns and found that consumer seg¬ 
ments labeled liberal strong flavor, lib¬ 
eral medium flavor, conservative strong 
flavor, conservative lightflavor, and wor¬ 
riers (about health) preferred different 
cigarette brands. 2C>i21 R.J. Reynolds’ stud¬ 
ies increasingly focused on the psycho¬ 
logical motivations for smoking and 
smokers’ “lifestyles,” 22 which included 
their leisure activities, jobs, values, and 
purchase behavior, such as a tendency 
to buy on impulse. 22 Their 1981 Brand 
Family Segmentation Study prioritized 
consumers’ point of view. Brand style 
marketing tended to group styles of 
brands into the same category whether 
or not the brands competed with each 
other. For example, Winston 100s and 
Virginia Slims were in the same cat¬ 
egory, but they did not compete for the 
same smokers, and in fact the brands 
stood for different things. 23 

R.J. Reynolds grouped brands that ap¬ 
peared similar to customers, regardless 
of product characteristics. For ex¬ 
ample, Camel smokers often switched 
to Marlboro or Winston; these 3 brands 
defined a single market segment. To con¬ 
sumers, they shared a macho, rugged im¬ 
age; the segment was nicknamed Vir¬ 
ile. 25 The market segments that emerged 
from this study each matched a key con¬ 
sumer need: Virile (masculinity). Styl¬ 
ish (stylish image), Coolness (allevia¬ 
tion of hot harsh taste [menthol 
brands]), Moderation (alleviation of tar 
concerns), and Concerned (more health 
concerns). 24 

R.J. Reynolds examined demo¬ 
graphic characteristics after the seg¬ 
ments were defined by consumer de¬ 
sires. Significantly, the Virile segment 
contained the most young smokers, 25 
The company analyzed the changes in 
each segment over time (Figure); the 
Virile segment had the largest and most 


stable market share from the 1960s 
through the 1980s. 26 The Virile seg¬ 
ment’s stability—and the success of R.J. 
Reynolds’ Virile segment competitor, 
Philip Morris’ Marlboro—was attrib¬ 
uted to Marlboro’s large share of begin¬ 
ning smokers. R.J. Reynolds tailored its 
marketing to the youngest smokers and 
the Virile segment psychological pro¬ 
file during the 1980s with itsjoe Camel 
campaign. 27 - 211 

Philip Morris tested segmenting the 
cigarette market along nondemo¬ 
graphic lines by using smokers’ atti¬ 
tudes in L968 but did not redefine seg¬ 
ments then . 1729 The company continued 
to monitor demographic trends by using 
public health data and their annual track¬ 
ing studies of about 25 000 smokers. 19 
In 1983, Philip Morris discussed devel¬ 
oping new segmentation strategies 
based on smokers' leisure activities, 
political views, media use, attitudes, 
and goals. 30 ' 33 One report reviewing 
many market-segmentation tech¬ 
niques recommended that Philip Mor¬ 
ris hire an expert to develop a new mar¬ 
ket-segmentation method internally. 50 

The 1990s: Psychographic 
Segmentation of Young Adults 

During the 1990s, Philip Morris con¬ 
ducted several market-segmentation 
studies solely on young adults aged 18 
to 24 years. They hired Michael N ormile 
Marketing to study young adults’ per¬ 
sonalities and smoking motivations in 
1990. The goal was to help the com¬ 
pany maximize current brand position¬ 
ing and define new areas of opportu¬ 
nity. Philip Morris was interested in 
understanding this target market group 
in more detail, particularly the differ¬ 
ent personality types among these 
young adult male smokers, the degree 
to which the current brands in the mar¬ 
ket fit the needs of different personal¬ 
ity types, the images each type per¬ 
ceived about the major brand, and their 
social behavior, interests, and con¬ 
cerns for the 1990s. 54 Normile’s stud¬ 
ies included questions about brand 
popularity, trial, and expectations; car 
or motorcycle, job, income, vacation, 
night out, and party activities; friends 
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and girlfriends; living space; cologne; 
brand of soft drink, beer, and jeans pre¬ 
ferred; and overall personality? 3 

Between December 1991 and Janu¬ 
ary 1992, Philip Morris conducted a 
Young Adult Smokers segmentation 
study of male and female smokers aged 
18 to 24 years. Subjects described their 
smoking attitudes, general altitudes and 
goals, the people they socialized with, 
and main activities. The general- 
attitude data were used to segment 
young male smokers into 4 groups with 
distinct personalities: Macho Hedo¬ 
nists, 50s Throwbacks, Enlightened Go- 
Getters, and New Age Men? 6 ' 38 

This study was used to increase under¬ 
standing of young-adult smoking behav¬ 
ior and analyze the threat posed by R.J. 
Reynolds’ Joe Camel campaign. 39 The 
Enlightened Go-Getters and New Age 
Men were less attracted to a traditional 
masculine image, 40+1 and the Marlboro 
man appeared isolated, outdated, and old 
compared with the carefree, social Joe 
Camel. 40 The Enlightened Go-Getters 
and New Age Men were also more price 
sensitive and interested in Camel’s pro¬ 
motions. 36 ’ 39 ' 41 After this study, Philip 
Morris sought to develop new brands 
that combined a social image with cost 
savings to target these segments 42 and 
update the Marlboro image to appeal to 
more modern views of masculinity. 40 - 43 

The same methods used in the 1992 
Young Adult Male Smoker segmenta¬ 
tion study were used to study young 
adult female smokers. The 4 female seg¬ 
ments, 90s Traditionalists (25%), Up¬ 
town Girls (24%), Mavericks (25%), and 
Wallflowers (21%), 36 differed in atti¬ 
tudes, social patterns, and cigarette 
brand choice. The 90s Traditionalists 
tended to be home and community ori¬ 
ented, married, and bargain hunters who 
were easily tempted by discounts and 
had no concern about the negative im¬ 
age of cheaper cigarettes. They were less 
likely to smoke for social reasons, such 
as to feel more comfortable in a group. 36 
Uptown Girls were success oriented 
and status conscious, had higher in¬ 
come, were single, and had a high value 
of brand images. They were not inter¬ 
ested in discounts or premiums. 36 


The Table summarizes the evolu¬ 
tion of market segmentation. Market¬ 
ing strategies that emerged from life¬ 
style and attitude segmentation studies 
emphasized reaching young adults 
through activities and environments, 
with messages tailored to appeal to their 
attitudes and values. For example, the 
ideals and activities of the Virile seg¬ 


mented R.J. Reynolds to expand spon¬ 
sorships in racing and sports events and 
develop promotions at places where 
young adults learn new social behav¬ 
iors, such as bars, clubs, and spring- 
break parties. 44 49 Philip Morris fol¬ 
lowed with its own promotional activities 
designed to appeal to fun-seeking young 
adults in social environments? 0 34 


Figure. R.J. Reynolds Illustration of Changing Major Segments From 1960 to 1985 


SECHEHT OVERVIEW: SUMMARY 


CIGARETTE MARKET SEGMENTS 

HuiDi/aMMKtr nui 



Stylish 
Hofleration 
Concerned 
Savings 


Looking at the east — 

— Traditional has lost 90Z of its share since the 50*s. 

-- Virile has been stable at AGZ share since the 60's. 

— Coolness has grohm, peaked in the 70's, and begun to 
decline • 

— Stylish peaked ih thr early BQ's m begun its ceclihe- 

VI 

Os 

-- Koderatioh/Cohcebned declined since 1980- £ 

— Sayings has shown sharp growth since introduction ik 1988. ?: 

The major trends noted in the report were the disappearance of the Traditional segment, which has lost 90% 
of its share since the 1950s, the rise and stability of the Virile segment, which has been stable at 40% since the 
1960$, the growth Of the Coolness (menthol) segment, which peaked in the 1970s and then began to decline, 
the decline of the Moderation (low-tar) segment since 1980, and the sharp growth of the Savings segment 
since its introduction in 1980. 26 
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Tobacco Industry 
Weaknesses: Price 

During the 1980s, R.J. Reynolds ob¬ 
served an unprecedented growth in a 
new Savings segment, particularly 
among young smokers, a group that had 
been willing to pay extra lor premium 
brand names. 26 The company found that 
it could attract young Savings-segment 
smokers by offering savings opportuni¬ 
ties with youthful appeal: instant grati¬ 
fication offers, such as buy 1, get 1 free; 
instant coupons; and free promotional 
items. In 1985, R.J. Reynolds focus 
groups reinforced that price tactics were 
relevant to young adults: 

Although it is cool to say you are not ma¬ 
terialistic, the FUBYAS [first usual brand 
young adult smokers 1 of today are when you 
take into consideration their love for ex¬ 
pensive cars and audio/video equipment. 
Any savings on cigarettes or opportunities 
to save on important items, therefore, could 
be relevant: 

30 cigarettes/pack. 

Priced lower than Marlboro. 

Money back refund at store if not pleased. 

Coupons for free junk food (Wendy's 
etc). 

l.O.U.’s on pack to be used when funds 
are low, eg just before payday. 


Coupons for record, tapes, MTV. . . 

Promotion that lets respondent think he 
is ripping off the company or get¬ 
ting away with something. 

Call an 800#. Operator flirts and offers 
you three free packs instead of one. 55 
[emphasis in original] 

The Savings segment was also impor¬ 
tant. In 1987, it was the only segment 
with sustained growth in an overall de¬ 
clining US cigarette market. 36 By the 
1990s, R.J. Reynolds classified one third 
of the market as savings motivated 
They increasingly used promotional 
items and instant-gratification deals 
to attract the growing numbers of 
young adults entering the Savings seg¬ 
ment. 44 ' 47 - 55 

Philip Morris also observed a growth 
in the Discount segment starting in the 
1980s. Its psychographic segmentation 
studies on young smokers in the 1990s 
found llial a surprising number of young 
smokers were price vulnerable, An Au¬ 
gust 1990study found that one third of 
young adult male smokers were price 
sensitive and concluded that it could be¬ 
come a problem because they were a tar¬ 
get for discount brands. 34 Philip Mor¬ 


ris’s 1993 Young Adult Female Smoker 
study of female “vulnerability” to dis¬ 
count brands found that the 90s Tradi¬ 
tionalists segment was remarkably price 
sensitive. 36 

Tobacco Industry Weaknesses: 
Declining Social Acceptability 

Tobacco companies closely moni¬ 
tored the social acceptability of smok¬ 
ing. Philip Morris conducted segmen¬ 
tation studies based on attitudes about 
smoking issues (smoking and health, 
the dangers of secondhand smoke, so¬ 
cial pressures against smoking, or opin¬ 
ions about government regulation) 
among both smokers and nonsmokers 
in the 1960s and in 1988, 1990, 1991, 
and 19 9 4. 29 - 58 - 61 They consistently 
showed that about half of smokers felt 
uncomfortable about smoking, largely 
because of price and smoking’s effects 
on other people. 58,60 - 61 

Philip Morris’ studies of young adult 
smokers also showed that different seg¬ 
ments expressed social pressures dif¬ 
ferently. Wallflowers were likely to feel 
pressured not to smoke. 36 In contrast, 
90s Traditionalists were the least likely 


Table. Philip Morris and R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Companies' Cigarette Market Segmentation Strategies 

Basis for Market Segments 

Examples of Market Segments 

Major Brands in Segment 


1960s 


Product characteristics and 
demographics 

Menthol unfiltered, filtered, 70-mm, 80-mm, 

100-mm, low-tar/nicotine 

Brands belong to multiple segments 


1970s 


Politics and flavor strength (R.J. 

Reynolds, 1976) 

Liberal strong flavor (16%); liberal medium flavor 
(27%); conservative strong flavor (14%); 
conservative light flavor (26%); worriers (17%) 

Brands belong to multiple segments 


1980s 


Brand switching and core consumer 
desires (R.J. Reynolds's 1985 
Segment Description Study) 

Traditional (5% older adults not image oriented), 

Virile (40% masculine image), Coolness (19% 
menthol). Stylish (11 % older female upscale 
image), Moderation (10% conflicting feelings, 
about smoking), Concerned (8% social pressure 
and health). Savings (7% price sensitive) 

Traditional; Pall Mall, Lucky Strike, L&M; Virile: 

Camel, Marlboro, Winston; Coolness: Kool, 
Newport, Salem; Stylish; B&H, More, Virginia 

Slims; Moderation: Vantage, Merit; Concerned; 
Kent, Now, Carlton; Savings; generic, Doral, 
Century 


1990s 


Smoking career and 4 basic consumer 
desires (R.J. Reynolds strategic plan, 
1991-1995) 

Personal concern (33%); social guilt (24%); price; 
quality shopper (14%), smart shopper (10%), 
price shopper (9%); young smokers: irreverent 
approach to life (14%); originality and status 
(12%) 

Personal concern; Vantage, Now; social guilt; 

Horizon, Vantage, new brands; quality shopper: 
Winston: smart shopper: Sterling, Magna; price 
shopper: Doral; irreverent; Camel, Dakota, Salem, 
Marlboro, Newport; originality: Salem, new brands 

Psychographic segments of young 
adults (Philip Morris studies in 1994) 

Segmented 18- to 24-year-old male smokers; 

Macho Hedonists (20%) r 50s Throwbacks 
(24%), Enlightened Go-Getters (28%), New Age 
Men (22%); segmented 18- to 24-year-old 
female smokers; 90s Traditionalists (25%), 
Uptown Girls (24%), Mavericks (25%), 

Wallflowers (21%) 

Brands belong to multiple segments but are more 
applicable to the following: 50s Throwback: 
Marlboro; Enlightened Go-Getters: Camel. 
Newport; New Age Men: Camel, discount; 90s 
Traditionalists: Marlboro Lights, 100s, discount; 
Uptown Girls: Newport. Virginia Slims: Mavericks: 
Marlboro Red, Camel; Wallflowers: Marlboro 

100s, B&H, Eve, Salem 
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to agree with statements expressing the 
so-called social benefits of smoking. 36 
A Philip Morris study of young adult 
male smokers found that Marlboro low- 
flavor (all versions of Marlboro Lights 
and Mediums) smokers were less com¬ 
fortable with smoking than Marlboro 
full-flavor and Camel smokers. 62 

R.J. Reynolds also studied social 
forces, such as peer influence, affecting 
young adult smokers in the late 1980s.° 
Its strategic planning documents from 
the 1990s suggest that the company 
modified its market segmentation strat¬ 
egy to incorporate growing social con¬ 
cerns about smoking. 57 - 63 The 1990 to 
1992 strategic plan identified 4 major 
consumer desires used to define mar¬ 
ket segments: taste or image, reduced 
personal smoking negatives (such as 
health concerns), reduced smoking 
negatives Tor nonsmokers, and re¬ 
duced price. 63 More smokers were con¬ 
cerned about the effects of secondhand 
smoke on others. R.J. Reynolds de¬ 
fined a new segment, Social Guilt, which 
accounted for 24% of the market. 57 

Philip Morris also used attitude and 
lifestyle segmentation to plan market¬ 
ing outside the UniLed Slates. Its con¬ 
tractor, Michael Normile Marketing, per¬ 
formed segmentation studies of young 
smokers (generally aged 18 to 24 years 
but younger in some countries) to iden¬ 
tify new marketing opportunities in 
Canada, Germany, Switzerland, Sin¬ 
gapore, Hong Kong, and Japan. The 
study results presented in 1986 show that 
most countries had a segment that was 
concerned abou t the social and health ef¬ 
fects of smoking; almost every country 
had a youthful, sociable segment, and 
most had a price-sensitive segment. 61 

COMMENT 

Tobacco Industry Targets 
Attitudes and Lifestyle, 

Not Only Demographics 

Public health surveillance generates de¬ 
mographic data, and funding streams 
and public health interventions tend to 
target groups according to demo¬ 
graphic characteristics, such as age, sex, 
and race. Although these factors pre¬ 
dict health outcomes, they can lead to 


programs for demographic targets rather 
than groups with similar attitudes or ac¬ 
tivities. Some tobacco-industry market¬ 
ing programs have been aimed at spe¬ 
cific racial and ethnic groups (such 
as Philip Morris’ and R.J. Reynolds’ 
Hispanic- and black-focused cam¬ 
paigns 17 - 65 ), but these efforts are part of 
larger marketing programs defined by 
brand or smoking behavior. 

In contrast to public health pro¬ 
grams, tobacco marketers define tar¬ 
gets primarily by consumer behavior: 
they study large groups of smokers and 
nonsmokers or smokers of specific 
brands and compare them. Attitude and 
lifestyle questionnaires define market 
segments; the demographic character¬ 
istics of the segment are noted after 
these segments are defined. The to¬ 
bacco industry’s tailored messages to 
different market segments—who are of¬ 
ten reached through different commu¬ 
nications channels—explain how 
smoking can be promoted with logi¬ 
cally contradictory messages (eg, as a 
way to rebel among one group and a 
way to conform among another). 

Targeting tobacco control efforts to 
vulnerable attitudinal segments may be 
more effective and efficient than tar¬ 
geting to demographic groups who may 
have redundant or conflicting atti¬ 
tudes, peer profiles, or lifestyle activi¬ 
ties. Attitude segmentation studies can 
also guide priorities for countermar¬ 
keting programs. For example, indus¬ 
try studies suggest that interventions 
that increase price and reduce social ac¬ 
ceptability will affect large segments of 
young adult smokers. These studies also 
suggest that, although young adult 
smokers are less concerned about the 
long-term health consequences of 
smoking, many (such as Philip Mor¬ 
ris’ Enlightened Go-Getters men or 
Wallflowers women) are sensitive to the 
social pressures against smoking. 36 

Industry studies also reveal that 
smokers’ and nonsmokers’ attitudes 
affect smoking behavior and that both 
overwhelmingly agree on the dangers 
of smoking and secondhand smoke. 60 - 61 


Clinical interventions and public health 
campaigns targeted only to smokers ig¬ 
nore a large pool of nonsmoking allies 
that can be turned into a powerful con¬ 
stituency to undermine the social ac¬ 
ceptability of smoking. 67 Some tobacco- 
industry studies suggest that, in 
particular, people who successfully quit 
smoking may be a strong source of so¬ 
cial pressure to encourage smokers to 
quit. 11 Efforts addressing the social ac¬ 
ceptability of smoking and the social ac¬ 
ceptance of the tobacco industry should 
focus on smokers and nonsmokers. 

Exposing Tobacco-Industry 
Manipulation Appeals to 
Different Attitudinal Segments 

Tobacco-control efforts that expose to¬ 
bacco-industry manipulation also de¬ 
crease the social acceptability of smok¬ 
ing and are effective in teen and adult 
tobacco control. 68 ' 70 The irreverent tone 
and bold statements in these cam¬ 
paigns were designed to appeal to teens; 
they also appeal to the rebellious and ex¬ 
citement-seeking segments of young 
adults (such as Philip Morris’ Macho He¬ 
donists or Mavericks). Campaigns that 
encourage activism against die tobacco 
industry provide an alternative to 
smoking as an act of rebellion: to fight 
corporate manipulation rather than 
be seduced by it. Exposing specific 
manipulative targeting in tobacco- 
industry campaigns, such as Philip Mor¬ 
ris’ program to reach black smokers with 
so-called inner-city bar nights 65 or R |. 
Reynolds’ plan to target homosexual and 
homeless young people with Project 
SCUM 71 (subculture urban marketing), 
may be useful in reaching other rebel¬ 
lious Smokers. The tobacco industry's 
public relations campaigns that started 
in 1999 72 ' 71 underscore the importance 
of corporate image—the social accep¬ 
tance of the industry itself. The indus¬ 
try's understanding of this fact prob¬ 
ably explains why it works so hard to 
prevent education campaigns about the 
industry’s dishonesty. 70,75 ’ T6 Exposing ma¬ 
nipulative marketing techniques may 
also decrease the social acceptance of to¬ 
bacco-sponsored activities and remove 
their masquerade of harmless fun. 
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Focusing on Environmental 
Change Is Particularly Effective 
for Young Adults 

Tobacco marketers know that the 
youngest smokers tend not to think 
about their smoking behavior much. 
The younger the target, the more the 
act of smoking is automatic, not rea¬ 
soned. 66 The habitual presence of smok¬ 
ing in the physical environment is a 
powerful inducement to smoke among 
young people. Tobacco promotions and 
advertisements have saturated areas 
where young people adopt new behav¬ 
iors, such as work, military service, col¬ 
lege, and bars, 48 * 40,77,78 and aggres¬ 
sively established a brand presence 
in young adult lifestyle contexts, in¬ 
cluding music, sports, racing, and 
dance. 5 ' 23 ' 44 ' 46,30 ' 34,79 These arenas also 
provide important opportunities for 
implementing tobacco-conlrol efforts 
related to secondhand smoke and re¬ 
ducing social support for smoking. 
Clean indoor air policies on school cam¬ 
puses, at workplaces, in the military, at 
bars and cl uhs, and at sports events may 
discourage young adults from making 
the transition from being occasional 
smokers to being confirmed daily smok¬ 
ers. Making homes smoke free is also 
a powerful deterrent of teen smoking 
initiation 80 and motivates attempts to 
quit among adults 61 ' 84 and teens. 80 

Limitations 

There are approximately 40 million pages 
of internal tobacco-industry docu¬ 
ments available to the public. The vol¬ 
ume and the often poor quality of index¬ 
ing provided by the industry make 
locating all relevant documents diffi¬ 
cult. However, the industry marketing 
activities portrayed are consistent and 
replicated by several tobacco compa¬ 
nies. Although some advertising cam¬ 
paigns refer to objectives stated in in¬ 
dustry marketing plans, the relationship 
is not always explicit. The success of in¬ 
dividual campaigns is not always known 
and cannot be attributable solely to seg¬ 
mentation strategies. The studies none¬ 
theless provide insight into the way to¬ 
bacco marketers view and approach 
targets for multimillion-dollar cam¬ 


paigns. The industry may have used 
other tactics. 

CONCLUSION 

Young adults have been targeted by the 
tobacco industry and deserve attention 
from public health. Industry marketing 
techniques provide an alternative frame¬ 
work for planning public health inter¬ 
ventions that define new targets and sug¬ 
gest new strategies for tobacco-conlrol 
interventions. Market segmentation strat¬ 
egies based on the attitudes, lifestyle, aspi¬ 
rations, and activities of young adults may 
be more useful than demographic data 
alone. Physician counseling and public 
health campaigns thaL identify with the 
psychological needs and values of smok¬ 
ers and nonsmokers may improve smok¬ 
ing prevention and cessation efforts. 
Interventions that affect cigarette prices, 
acceptance of the tobacco industry, the 
social acceptability of smoking, and sec¬ 
ondhand tobacco smoke particularly 
threaten the industry. 
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